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The fourth printing of this Directory —-which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged — began in 
Tue Writer for July, 1922.. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript market and the manuscript 
requirements of the various publications listed, is 


ose directly from the editors of the periodicals..* 


reat pains are taken to make the information ac- 
curate and the Directory complete. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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Furniture Age (M_), 4828 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
Til. $2.00-; 25c. J. A. Gary, editor. 

Prints articles of general trade interest con- 
cerning the actual business practice of success- 
ful furniture merchants — stories concerning 
“the other man’s way.’ Mew manuscripts pur: 
chased unless accompanied by photographs of 
window and floor displays, ete. Buys many 
photographs, but prints no fiction, no verse, and 
no jokes. Sets length limit at from 500 to 1,200 
words, and pays one cent a word on publication. 

Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan (M ), Periodical 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. $2.00 ; 
zoc. W. V. Morrow, editor. : f 

Uses technical articles of interest to manu- 
facturers of furniture, their superintendents and 
foremen, preferably within 2,000 words. Buys 
photographs. Does not use fiction. Pays after 
publication. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 


All-Sports Magazine (M), 14 East Jackson boule- 
~ yard, Chicago, Ill. Joe Godfrey, Jr., editor; James 
V. Malone, automobile editor. ' 

Vol. I., No. 1— May, 1924. Uses general ar- 
ticles, short stories, poetry, humorous verse, and 
jokes, but no novelettes, serials, plays, or juve- 
nile matter. Buys matter, for departments de- 
~voted to motoring, trapshcoting, hunting, where 
to go, and fishing. Sets length limit at 10,000 
words, and buys photographs in large quantities. 
Fiction should relate to sporting topics, and be 
suited for the American gentleman, with lots of 
action and vigor. Pays from one cent to five 
cents a word. 

Arrival (M), 402 Los Angeles Railway Building, 
Eleventh st. and Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A monthly magazine edited and published by 
members of the California Authors’ Club from 
all parts of the world. Work is selected by the 
members, each striving to publish. his best work. 
The work wanted is general and is approved for 
publication by the secretary of the club. 


Boston Grocer and Provision Dealer (M), Lock 
Box 2464, Boston. $1.00; 15c. R. D. Cassmore, 
editor. 

A trade magazine for grocers and meat dealers, 
using articles giving actual plans or methods 
used by such dealers in reducing. expenses or in- 
creasing trade. Sets no length limit on manu- 
scripts, and buys photographs. Time of payment 
depends on matter used. 


Commonweal (W), Calvert Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 25 Vanderbilt ave., New York.~ $10 ;° 20c. 
Michael Williams, editor. : 

Vol. .I., No. 1— November 12, 1924. . Uses 
general articles, short stories, poetry, and. hu- 
morous verse, but no novelettes, serials, jokes, 
plays, or juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 
2,500 words, except for articles published in two 
or more parts. Buys brief editorials, and, very 
occasionally, photographs. Prefers fiction to be 
brief, without the usual magazine “ plots.” Pays 
within a week of acceptance. 

National Humane Review (M ), 80 Howard st., Al: 
bany, N. Y. $1.00; toc. Leopold L. Wilder, 
editor. 

Uses articles of humane character, particu- 
larly dealing with the prevention of ‘cruelty 
to children or animals, and the reformation of 


wayward and. delinquent children, whether in ~ 
the shape of general articles, or short stories. 
Also uses poetry, humorous verse, jokes, and 
juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 2,000 words, 
Buys photographs, and pays on publication. 
Progressive Grocer, (M.), 912 Broadway, New. York, 
G. K. Hanchett, managing editor. f Bes 


~ A journal for grocers, published by ‘the. 
Trade Division of the Butterick Publishing. Com- 
pany, going to 50,0co of the best retail. grocers 
in the country, “Likes short articles, of from. 100 
to 1,500 words, describing success methods, win- 
dow displays, sales stunts, hints, and ideas ; also 
articles dealing with principles and practices in 
the grocery retail field. Photographs, are. és- 
pecally welcome,:and a poem with the grocery 
store atmosphere is used occasionally,. The 
magazine is always in the market for good 
jokes, Pays on acceptance, at the rate of from 
one cent to two cents a word for manuscripts, 
and from one dollar to three dollars each for 
photographs. : : 
True Adventure (M), Fiction House, Ine., 461 
prec ave., New. York. $2.00 ; 20c. J. B. Kelly; 
editor. 


Uses stories, of from 3,000 ‘to 6,000 words ; 
feature stories, of from 8,coo to iz,o0o words ; and 
book-length stories, all based on facts, ringing 
absolutely true, with the characters, scenes, and’ 
incidents taken from: actual life and woven into 
gripping, suspenseful stories. Locations should 
preferably be out-of-doors, and themes should. 
be powerful, colorful, and exciting. ‘ 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WRITERS’ ABILITIES » CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE - PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


ronnan cicrionrorror THOMAS H. UZZELL COLAIER'S’ WEEKLY 
342 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 


WRITERS: | 
Dependable manuscript copying done at low 
ae pecutecy ae Beaticse assure Write for 

ormation, (3 S 
Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. eee 


Mention THz Writer. 


AUTHORS 


Experienced typist will copy and revise your manu- 
scripts. 50 cents per 1,000 words. Work guaran- 
teed. A, A. Alexander, Box 303, Rowlesburg, West 











a. 
Mention Taz Writer. 


AUTHORS: PenupeeaTite revised and typed at 
: . sonable rates : uarant ie 
work by professional authors’ typists: = — 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE, 
815 North Main St., Fi : 
Mention THE Waaaen. St., Findlay, Ohio. 


eee ee ee 
AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts. Prompt ser- 

vice, guaranteed work, cheap rates. E, SISK; 

Authors’ Representative, Murfreesboro Road, 

Nashville, Tenn. ; ieee Bet 
Mention THE Writer. 


WRITERS! _ 
Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low 
rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request. Alex. M. 
Vizcarra, Authors’ Typist, National City, Calif. 
Mention Tur Writer. 


TYPING 
Manuseripts accurately typewritten. Short stories a 
specialty. Free corrections when requested. - “4oc. 
Bee thousand words ; soc. with carbon copy. D, L. 
tiilman, ‘‘ Sunnyheights,” Westerly, R, i ee 
Mention THe Writer. 





The third printing of this Directory was begun in Tur Wrrrer for March, 1917. 


Back numbers can be supplied, A. set of the numbers from January, 10918, to date, giving 
the Directory complete, with additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and - 
much other valuable matter, will be sent for five dollars ; with a year’s subscription added, 


fot $6.50, 
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“TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHOR- 
SHIP. 





“II. — Sentences — Rhetoric — The Sketch. 


In our first talk we found that words are 
the material with which the writer works, that 
they have definite meanings and distinctive 
tone colors, and that when they are combined 
in sentences they give us rhythm. 

We will now pass to a brief consideration 
of the various sentence forms. Here is some- 
thing tangible. We can go through our work 
and notice the proportion of simple or com- 
plex or compound sentences. We can go to 

-any author and discover whether he is addicted 
to the balanced sentence, the periodic sentence, 
-or the loose sentence, how he uses sentences and 


Copyright 


why, whether he has a weakness for paren- 
theses, and so on. 

We shall find that while every author has a 
natural predilection for a certain type of sen- 
tence, each author will vary his sentence form 
instinctively or consciously to produce the 
effect he wishes at any given place in his work. 
Henry James, for example, being extremely 
analytical, abounds in parentheses because he 
wishes to make the finest distinction between 
shades of meaning, but every once in a while 
he will paint a little vignette of a place or 
person in the simplest, clearest way, and many 
persons who are not thorough-going admirers 
of James wade through his long analyses 
simply to be rewarded by these little pictures. 

Generally speaking, as one approaches an 
emotional crisis, the sentences become shorter 
and more tense. In introspective and retro- 
spective parts, the sentences are apt to be long 
and loosely flowing, as in a reverie. No one 
would describe a storm at sea and the first day 
of Spring in the country with the same kind 
of sentences. 

If we wish to be forceful we are apt to in- 
vert our sentences — that is, have words and 
clauses out of their natural order — and omit 
words we should customarily employ. “Up 
guards, and at ‘them!” is more forceful than 
“Guards, let us get up and go at them!” In 
all strong feeling we tend to go back to the 
primitive forms, the way we talked as children 
or when language first developed. These early 
forms were single words and not sentences. 
A young child will say “ Moo” where an older 
child would say : “Look at the cow, mother.” 

On the other hand, if we wish to describe 
anything of great beauty, the sentences might 
be long, smoothly flowing, and the more highly 
civilized mood we wished to reproduce, the 
greater the number of modifying phrases and 


1925, by Richard Bowland Kimball, 
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clauses. If we dip into Walter Pater we shall 
see how careful he is to reproduce a perfect 
picture in words of the picture in his mind, 
He is deliberate and conscientious. We can 
almost fancy him going to imaginary pigeon- 
holes of phrases and clauses and carefully 
picking out the right ones. It is said that 
Pater wrote English as if it were a dead lan- 
guage and irreverent persons have remarked 
that his work sounds like it. 

Carlyle is impatient and headlong. He goes 
at a sentence the way a dog digs up a buried 
bone, careless of whom he spatters, and as the 
bone is at the end of the digging, so Carlyle’s 
meaning is often not reached until the end of 
the sentence — true climatic and periodic sen- 
tences, almost of German construction, with 
the meanings snapped out at us at the end. 

To be successful we must have infinite 
variety. It is an ascertained psychological 
fact that nothing will hold our attention long 
unless it changes. The reason we can sit 
watching an open fire indefinitely, or the sea, 
is because there is constant motion. Monotony 
is the cardinal sin to be avoided in writing and 
with our various sentence forms this is very 
easily done. 

We have long sentences, short sentences, the 
declarative sentence, the interrogative sen- 
tence, and the exclamation. We have simple 
sentences, complex and compound. We have 
the balanced sentence, which produces an im- 
pression of grace and clarity, the sentence 
abounding in antitheses, for which Victor 
Hugo is famous, giving us the strength of 
contrast. We have the sentence that rises to 
a climax, the sentence that holds its meaning 
to the end, and the loose sentence, in which 
the author adds something as an after-thought. 

In these talks I shall not deal with figures 
of speech directly. You can find a descrip- 
tion of them in any rhetoric.- The simile and 
the metaphor are the most common and the 
most useful. The other figures often sound 
old-fashioned to our ears, and when used at 
all are used unconsciously. 

It would be interesting if a Carlyle or a De 
Quincey, coming back, should submit to a mod- 
ern professor of English some of his prose 
that had served as examples in old-fashioned 
text-books on literature. I am sure the mod- 





ern professor would blue-pencil the work as. 
over-expressive and flowery. wae 

We have become restrained in our thetoric 
and even in our prose rhythms. More than 
ever our literary art is an art that conceals. 
art. The whole tendency of modern writing 
is toward simplification, conciseness, and the 
vividness of the most direct appeal. In fact 
many of the most advanced writers disregard 
even the traditional sentence forms and tend 
toward broken rhythms and even the use of 
single words in the primitive method of chil- 
dren to which I have referred above. This is. 
the rhetorical spirit of the times, and I want 
you to realize that you will have all the liberty 
in the world after you have tried your wings. 
a little. 

‘In our last talk we learned that in actual 
writing we must get started promptly, form 
habits of regularity, not take our work so 
seriously that it will bring a train of paralyz- 
ing fears. We wrote a description and for 
purposes of illustration we imagined that we 
all wrote a description of the same scene — 
an Italian street fair. I now ask you to use 
one of your descriptions as the setting for an 
incident, or write a new description with an 
incident in it, whichever you prefer. 

Again for purposes of illustration we shall 
utilize our street fair. We shall suppose that 
at the proper place in the description a young 
Italian with a pretty gesture makes love to an 
Italian girl. We hear perhaps a phrase or 
two of the soft Tuscan dialect. The Italian 
girl smiles, accepts the present her lover offers. 
her, and it is obvious to the onlooker that in 
accepting the present she has accepted him. 

What have we written? We have a setting, 
we have characters, we have conversation, we 
have action, we have a successful love affair. 
Have we a story? 

I think we shall all agree that charming as. 
this might be, it does not constitute a story in 
any sense. It might be made into a sketch, 
tor a sketch in literature is like a sketch in 
art. The artist goes out with a sketch-book. 
A landscape, a face in a crowd or a huddle of 
houses interests him and he jots it down — 
the mere barest suggestion, but to him that 
sketch is more interesting often than the fin- 
ished picture. It suggests to him the whole 
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scene, just as a literary sketch ‘suggests a 
whole story. -Rosa Bonheur, turning from 
one of her finished pictures to her portfolio 
of sketches, exclaimed : “ My life lies there!’ 

So the sketch in literature often has the 
fresh charm of a sketch by an artist. It sug- 
gests, rather than expresses. The reader has 
to do a great deal of work in filling in details. 
What would be composition in a picture and 
is plot in a story is. often almost entirely lack- 
ing from a sketch. The sketch is not a popu- 
lar kind of literature, because most people 
want to have all the details supplied. They 
do not want to do any work themselves. They 
do not want to use their imaginations: They 
want a story. 

Out of all the ven of Hopkinson-Smith, 
most of it excellent, what is most pleasantly 
remembered, perhaps, is a little sketch called 
“A Day at LeGuerre’s” which described the 


author as going to a little out-of-doors French 


restaurant on the Bronx River, being greeted 
by the proprietor, who tells him he still has a 
bottle of his favorite wine. The author goes 
out sketching on the river, rowing past the 
quaint French colony built along the river as 
if the river were a street. He describes the 
joys and disappointments of trying to catch 


on canvas the gleam of water and the glint ot 
light. He rows home in the dusk, passing a- 
boat containing the proprietor’s daughter and 
a young Frenchman. They exchange greet— 
ings. 

Over an excellent dinner Hopkinson-Smith 
asks the proprietor who the young man is and 
the proprietor tells the young man’s history. 

“And is it the same old story?” asks Hop- 
kinson-Smith. 

“Yes, monsieur,” answers the proprietor, 
“and the one that is always new.” 

This is the end of the sketch. I have not 
seen it for years, but it remains in my memory 
a thing of ineffable charm. Many of the mas- 
terpieces of literature, especially the Russian, 
are really sketches and not technically short 
stories. A whole life is given in a few deft,. 
telling strokes. 

I am not going to ask you to write a sketch,. 
but write one if you wish to. In writing, as. 
in everything else, you must within some limits: 
follow your star. To do what you hate may 
result in the creation of moral character — 
though I personally doubt it— but it will not 
result in the creation of good art. 

Richard Bowland Kimball. 

New York, N. Y. 

( To be continued.) 





A MAP TO HELP IN WRITING FICTION. 


eae 


A map is often of great assistance in writ- 
ing fiction, not a purchased map, of course, but 
a sketch showing the general layout of the 
imaginary place to be written about, or where 
the action of the story is to be developed. 

It is often worth while to sketch a map 
when only a single story is in mind, but a map 
is of the most value when a series is planned. 
In any case it helps the writer to visualize 
the scenes distinctly in his own mind, so that 
his story gains in clarity of expression. The 
very act of sketching the place the writer has 
in mind crystallizes his thoughts. 

Nor does the value of the map stop there, 
for a study of it often furnishes inspiration 
for another story of a series or another single 
story laid in the same locality. It gives the 
writer a starting point for new plots and a lo- 


cation for old ones. 
very useful. 

The scale of miles to which the map is drawn 
depends generally on the density of population. 
A sheet 8%x11, if sketched two inches to the 
mile, will hold more than twenty square miles 
and is usually satisfactory for showing roads, 
buildings, streams, lakes, mountains, etc. in 
sparsely populated territory. If greater detail 
is required the scale may be varied to suit, or 
an insert in one corner of the sheet may be 
made to show one spot in more detail than is 
given on the large map. 

With such a map at hand, the writer is not 
likely to make the errors in distance, direction, 
etc., that sometimes occur when the location of. 
the plot is not clearly in mind. 

Ernest Leland Holcomb.. 


In many ways the map is 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Published monthly by The Writer Publishing Co., 
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MARGARET GORDON, .. .._ Editor. 





«"x THE WRITER is published the first of every 
rmonth. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
$1.62, including postage. 

«*x All drafts and money orders should be made 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. 

xx THE WRITER will be sent only to those who 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be 
entered on the list unless the subscription order is 
accompanied by a remittance. 

x*x The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
and their branches are wholesale agents for THE 
Writer. It may be ordered from any newsdealer 
or direct from the publishers. 

x*x The rate of advertising in THE WRITER is two 
dollars an inch for each insertion, with no discount 
for either time or space ; remittance required with 
the order. For special position, if available, twenty 
per cent. advance is charged. No advertisement of 
less than one-half inch will be accepted. 

«x Contributions not used will be returned, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

«*x The publication office of THE Writer is 
Room 46, 244 Washington street, but all com- 
munications should be addressed : — 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, 6, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tee Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


«2 


Writers who have submitted manuscripts 
recently to the Ladies’ Home Journal may he 
concerned to know that an automobile thief 
who robbed a car belonging to Booth Tarking- 
ton in Indianapolis got away with a bag be- 
longing to Barton Currie, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in the bottom of which were 


several manuscripts — Mr. Currie says he 
doesn’t know just how many — including a 
story by Oliver Herford. The thief was evi- 
dently after the choice raiment of Mr. Currie 
rather than manuscripts, for he tossed aside 
in the rear seat of the car the manuscript of 
a short story by Booth Tarkington and an 
envelope containing some of Mr. Currie’s 
correspondence, which he found on top on 
opening the traveling bag, but he did not go 
into it far enough to find the other manu- 
scripts, which were at the bottom. The moral 
for writers is : Always keep a copy of your 
manuscripts. 
* * Cd 

Tue WriTeER has received this anonymous 
letter, postmarked in a Southern city : — 

Please advise in an early issue the conse- 
quences when one sells a short story to two 
publications, each without the knowledge of 
the other. 

Ordinarily I submit but one story to one 
publisher at a time, but I was in desperate 
need of money and sent copies to two, who 
with the irony of fate—I generally get re- 
jection slips —sent me checks immediately. 

The money is spent, but my conscience is 


busy. What can I do about it ? What will 
they do ? CONSCIENCE STRICKEN. 


The obvious thing for this writer to have 
done was to return the second check received 
to the editor who sent it, informing him that 
the manuscript had unexpectedly been bought 
by an editor to whom it had been submitted. 
When the first check was accepted the manu- 
script was no longer the property of the 
author, and his —or her —acceptance of the 
second check was dishonest. Whether the 
second check was larger than the first makes 
no difference ; the manuscript belonged to the 
editor whose check was first received. If the 
two checks had come in the same mail, the 
writer would have had a right to accept the 
larger one, but the other check should have 
been returned at once. Cashing both checks 
and spending the money was like stealing from 
the cash drawer of one of the two publica- 
tions concerned and spending the money stolen. 
The best thing the writer can do under the 
circumstances is to refund the stolen money, 
if possible, to the editor to whom it belongs, 
with such explanation and apology as seem 
necessary. This should be done at once, for 
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if the editor publishes the manuscript the com- 
plications will be increased. The editor will 
no doubt be willing to regard inexperience and 
impecuniosity as mitigating circumstances, but 
accepting both checks and spending the money 
was essentially dishonest, and the offender is 
subject to the law. 

In the July WriTeErR J. G. G. asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Would it be unethical to have a dozen 
‘copies made a manuscript —a short story, 
for instance d submit all twelve to dif- 
ferent editors at the same time, instead of 
dealing with one editor at a time, awaiting his 
verdict?” and the answer was: “It is not 
good policy to offer several copies of a manu- 
script to editors simultaneously. There may 
be nothing unethical about doing so, but there 
is danger of complications. For instance, 
supposing a manuscript is so good that all the 
editors to whom it is offered accept it, offering 
$100 each, what is the writer going to do? 
Writers who have tried the scheme do not 
recommend it.” 

e z s 

In connection with the observance in Indian- 
apolis of Riley Week, in honor of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
birth, it was announced that the copyright re- 
strictions on Mr. Riley’s poems were lifted for 
-a time and that editors would be permitted to 
print one poem a day for two weeks. Editors 
generally did not take advantage of the privi- 
lege. The action of the holders of the copy- 
right on the Riley poems forbidding the news- 
papers to print them as they used to do has 
driven the poems from the papers, which were 
making some of them household words and so 
greatly increasing the poet’s reputation. The 
enforcement of the copyright ban is keeping 
Riley’s poems from the knowledge of the 
multitude, and is depriving the holders of the 
copyright of a great deal of free advertising, 
which could be only beneficial to them. They 
will find out sooner or later that they have 
killed the goose which laid the golden egg. 

. os 

Ralph Anderson Parker says that Zane Grey 
told him that his annual income is very much 
in excess of a quarter of a million dollars. 
Mr. Grey can well afford to have a home on 
Santa Catalina island, and one in Altadena. 


with a large farm in Pennsylvania ; but Mr. 


Parker says that Mr. Grey is irritated beyond 
measure by the knowledge that many think he 
is a woman. Barrett Willoughby, on the 
other hand, likes to have people think she is 
aman. C. Fox Smith, by the way, the author 
of that volume of sea lore, ‘‘ The Book of 
Famous Ships,” is a woman. 


It is only rarely that a writer has the cour- 
age to paper the walls of his writing-room 
with editorial rejection slips, even though he 
may have plenty of material. Such wall 
paper, however, would be a great help in the 
cultivation of becoming humility. 





QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 





Will you kindly give me a list of periodi- 
cals exclusively for children, so that I may 
know where to send my manuscripts, and 
also tell me where I may send my poetical 
effusions ? Ais 

Please give me a list of the best markets for 
jokes at the present time. B. S. R. 


I have the manuscript of a story of about 
4,000 words, of romantic interest. Will you 
kindly give me a list of editors to whom I may 
profitably submit it? M. P. S. 


[It is perfectly natural that questions like 
these should be submitted to the editor of THE 
WRrITER — as many are—but it is not prac- 
ticable for her to answer them. Giving lists 
of periodicals is serious work, for which she 
has not time to spare. Besides, general lists 
of this kind have only general value, and the 
information desired is published in “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals,” from 
which any one cat make up such class lists as 
are desired. So far as any specific manu- 
script is concerned, no advice of any value 
about placing it can be given without a critical 
reading of the manuscript. There are literary 
agents who make a business of reading manu- 
scripts and giving advice about their sale, and 
those agents whose advertisements are ac- 
cepted for THe Writer are believed to be 
both capable and trustworthy. Even when a 
manuscript is of such a nature that a good 
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idea of it can be given by description, the edi- 
tor of THE WRITER cannot in justice to her- 
self suggest a market, since the writer is very 
likely to say to the editor that she has sug- 
gested sending the manuscript to him, and thus 
she is put in the false position of having 
recommended to him a manuscript of which 
she knows nothing in detail and which, if she 
had read it, she would know he could not use.] 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Suggestions from an experienced editor to an 
ambitious writer : — 

“While your manuscript has in it much of 
which good can be said and which encourages 
a faith in your future, yet it gives the impres- 
sion of having been the offspring of insuffi- 
ecient ‘perspiration.’ Some of the sentences, 
I am sure, you could have constructed much 
more carefully. If you wish to ‘arrive’ as a 
writer, this never should be. Only the very 
best of which you are capable ever should zo 
to any editor. ‘I just did that in a hurry’ is 
mo legitimate apology; for you have no 
license to do work in that way. 

“What you need most is to make an ex- 
fhaustive study of words. And this may be 
‘done right along with the pleasure of creative 
writing. When you have made a first draft of 
‘an article, get into an easy chair, or a cool, 
shady nook and then study it. 

“Find a sentence which expresses a key- 
thought. Keep this thought in the light all 
the time ;*but just make a game of seeking in 
how many ways you can portray it. Write it 
at the top of a sheet ; fold over the paper so 
that you cannot see what has been done ; then 
write it again, with new expletives, new verbs, 
or a new arrangement of phrases. When you 
have evolved from a half dozen to a dozen 
ways of expressing the idea, study them all, to 
discover which conveys the thought in the 
clearest, most forceful way ; and use that in 
your article. 

“You now have a scheme for the study of 
all leading sentences. Apply it in a milder 


form to the less important (if any sentence 
of a literary work can be less important than 
the others ), till your whole manuscript is in 
the best possible style of which you are capa- 
ble. If you want to know why I was called 
to my present post, it is because I spent hours, 
days, weeks, and months, at just this kind. of 
work on my writings, many of which no edi- 
tor ever saw. 

“And now for a few specific references to 
the manuscripts that you have submitted :— 

“Never split infinitives ! You write ‘who 
expects to some day enjoy’; which should be, 
‘expects some day to enjoy,’ or ‘expects to en- 
joy some day’; though the latter is neither so 
strong nor so euphonious as the former. 

“Do not over-work any one word. It 
wearies the ear and makes the reading dull, 
for, in a way, the sensitive ear ‘hears’ these 
things even in silent reading. In the article 
you have offered the oft repetition of ‘ price’ 
becomes tiresome ; by the use of synonyms 
and pronouns you could have easily avoided 
this. 

“Place emphatic words in emphatic posi- 
tions. So many writers fail in this; and 
there is scarcely a more serious flaw, for it 
so weakens the force of what is said. 

“Never write carelessly. The writers who 
succeed are those who have developed a styie 
on which the publisher can depend for pro- 
duction of ‘copy’ that will stand the test of 
the printed page.” 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscrints to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question.] 





Joy Lidman, the Juvenile Editor of Henry 
Holt and Company (19 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York ), asks THz WrRriTER to say 
that the Company would be interested in re 
ceiving good juvenile manuscripts, preferring 
books for boys and girls of from nine to 
twelve, or non-fiction material-— readable 
stories in science, and such matter. Miss Lid- 
man adds that judging by the proportion of 
fairy-tales received by Henry Holt and Com- 
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pany, it is evident that many people who are 
trying to write for children think that a juve- 
nile story must be a fairy-tale. 





The Lumber Worker ( Nashville, Tenn.) is 
a monthly magazine of national circulation, 
which prints articles of a practical nature re- 
garding the various aspects of producing and 
refining forest products. S;, 4) Horn, the 
editor, will be glad to examine manuscripts of 
articles relating to better ways of doing things 
in logging, in the sawmill, the planing mill, 
dry kiln, and wood-working operations. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one-half cent a word. Illustrated articles are 
preferred. 





The Commonweal (25 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York) wants some short stories and 
‘some brief well-written essays and articles. 





R. H. Davis, managing editor of the Munsey 
publications, says that it is always difficult to 
answer questions about the special manuscript 
needs of his magazines, because it is a shifting 
market. The reading public, he says, changes 
its mind frequently. Rules, regulations, con- 
stitutions, and by-laws are being broken. Per- 
haps some unspeakable putrid stratum of vul- 

_ garity is tapped and the public goes mad over 
something that never had any right to be 
printed ; or the radio begins to buzz in the 
ears of the populace ; or from that they turn 
suddenly to cross-word puzzles. Mr. Davis 
says he might ask definitely for certain kinds 
of manuscripts only to find that out of the 
confusion leaps a brand-new product, very 
tmuch better than the thing he sought. It goes 
‘without saying that he always wants interest- 
ing short fiction and good serials. 





All-Sports Magazine (14 East Jackson 
‘boulevard, Chicago) is in especial need of 
sport stories of all kinds. 





College Humor ( 110 West Chicago avenue, 
Chicago,) is to be enlarged, beginning with 
the February number. Its greatest need at 
present is for light-hearted stories about young 
people, stories with a collegiate background, or 
stories that touch college life, however re- 
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motely. The ideal length is 3,500 words. The 
editors are anxious to see the work of new 
writers and to read first novels. During 1925 
they expect to serialize two novels. They buy 
only first American serial rights, and pay on 
acceptance. 





Sam. T. Clover, editor of the Argonaut ( O. 
T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Calif.), 
says that the magazine has a staff both in Los 
Angeles and in San Francisco, so that the 
manuscript needs from outsiders are very 
limited. 





The Grocer’s Magazine, which has changed 
its name to Boston Grocer and Provision 
Dealer (Lock Box 2464, Boston ), wants 
short sketches of some clever plan a grocer 
or meat dealer has used to increase trade. 





The Fiction House, Inc., (461 Eighth ave- 
nue, New York ) publishers of Action Stories, 
True Adventures, and Novelets, with J. B: 
Kelly as editor, wants manuscripts as fol- 
lows :— 

For Action Stories : Stories that live up to 
the title both in drama and style, — red- 
blooded fiction of adventure, of the West, the 
North, the South Seas, sports, and similar 
subjects. Romantic interest, while not barred, 
is not necessary. Stories should start quickly 
and stop when the story is told. Short stories 
should contain from 3,000 to 6,000 words 3 
short novelets, from 8,000 to 10,000 words ; 
and complete novels, from 20,000 to 25,000 
words. : 

For True Adventures : Stories must be 
startling, based on actual facts, and must 
ring absolutely true. The characters, scenes, 
and incidents must be taken from actual life, 
and the diction must be snappy and convincing. 
Short stories should contain from 3,000 to 
6,000 words, and feature stories from 8,000 to 
12,000 words. Book-length stories that are 
exciting, colorful, with powerful themes, 
preferably, though not necessarily, located out- 
of-doors, are also used. 

For Novelets: Stories must be rugged, 
wholesome yarns, with Western or Northern 
settings, containing from 8,000 to 10,000 words. 
The essential elements are action and dramatic 
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vividness with a romantic vein, and always 
with the minor woman interest in the back- 
ground. Humorous material is always desir- 
able. The North country is the world’s last 
great exciting frontier line, and dog-team 
tales, dramatic adventure, prospecting, mystery, 
man-hunting, and poaching material from the 
great Northern and Alaskan snow countries 
are always wanted. Cowboy stories, cattle 
rustling, desert stories, border tales, and 
smuggling yarns are also in demand. 





The manuscript needs of the Delineator 
( Butterick Building, New York) are some- 
what limited, but Eleanor Carroll, the fiction 
editor, is especially desirous of getting animal 
stories and stories with humor, not exceeding 
5,000 words. 





Physical Fitness ( 259 Plane street, Newark, 
N. J.) wants a good serial story in keeping 
_with the policy of the publication. 





The Household Guest (141 West Ohio 
street, Chicago, Ill.) just now is looking for 
mystery, detective, and ghost stories. Moder- 
ate payment is made on acceptance. 





The W. D. Boyce Company (500 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago), who are now the 
publishers of Home Life, announce that the 
magazine is not in the market for material at 
the present time. 





Wee Wisdom (Unity Buildings, Kansas City, 
Mo.) is not in the open market for manu- 
scripts, being abundantly supplied by its pres- 
ent corps of contributors. 





The Wright Magazine ( Kansas City ) has 
been merged with the Literary World ( Cleve- 
land ). The combined publication, the Wright 
Magazine and the Literary World, will be 
edited by Frank H. Gibson, and will be pub- 
lished at 616 Guardian Building, Cleveland. 
A. W. Wright will still be connected with the 
publication. 





The manuscript needs of the Western Story 
Magazine (79 Seventh avenue, New York ) 
vary very little. The magazine needs stories 
that are clean and wholesome, that urge peo- 


ple to want to live in the open life of the West,. 
and that makes them dream of doing so some 
day. Short stories should not exceed 7,000° 
words, and shorter ones are preferred ; novel- 

ettes should contain 25,000 words, or froma 
10,000 to 15,000 words ; serials may be of any~ 
length up to 80,000 words, instalments to con- 

tain about 12,000 words. 





Dr. Amos R. Wells says that the Christian: 
Endeavor World (41 Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston ) is always greatly oversupplied with. 
manuscripts, and that only the very best and: 
most original material stands any chance 
there. The paper uses serial stories, of from 
3,000 to 4,000 words a chapter ; short stories- 
of the same length ; short articles, illustrated 
by photographs; and poems, making a specialty 
of informational articles, of about 600» 
words, dealing with scientific, historical, travel,. 
biographical, literary, missionary, Biblical, na-- 
tional, and other themes. Payment is made on 
acceptance, and is generally at the rate of one-- 
half cent a word. 





Liberty is paying five dollars each for bright: 
sayings of children. Manuscripts should be- 
addressed to the Bright Sayings Editor, Lib- — 
erty, Tribune Square, Chicago, Illinois. 





Dr. Charles M. Sheldon retires as editor-in— 
chief of the Christian Herald January 1, and’ 
becomes a contributing editor, together with: 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. The Christian Herald (Bible House,. 
New York) has no present especial manu- 
script needs, but Rae D. Henkle, the managing: 
editor, would like to see articles with a reall. 
human, story touch on rural church problems,. 
successful country churches, and community- 
experiments in supervised recreation. 





The Boy Citizen ( Fort Wayne, Ind.) is al—- 
ways interested in feature articles, not ex- 
ceeding 200 words, with photographs, for the 
Boy Citizens’ League page. These articles. 
must be descriptive of some accomplishment of 
a real boy, although it does not matter along: 
what lines the work was done. The maga- 
zine is fairly well supplied with manuscripts. 
of stories just now. The editor hopes soon to 
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pay promptly upon publication, and in some in- 
stances upon acceptance. 





Opportunity Magazine (750 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago ), of which James R. 
Quirk is now the editor and publisher, and 
William T. Walsh the managing editor, is in 
the market for articles that specifically tell 
how some ambitious man or woman found op- 
portunity and through sheer grit and initiative 
rose to the top. Photographs, with brief 
descriptions showing how enterprising persons 
have achieved reasonable successes in unusual 
ways, are also wanted. Payment is made on 
acceptance. 





True Confessions Magazine ( Robbinsdale, 


Minn ) is especially anxious just now to se- 


cure a number of first-person stories told by 
shop girls, manicurists, store clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and other working girls, with the 
characters and love features introduced into 
the story as early as possible. From two tuo 
four cents a word will be paid for acceptable 
stories on acceptance. 





Rural Mechanics (1411 Wyandotte street, 
Kansas City, Mo.) will use a great deal more 
material of a mechanical nature than it has 
done in the past, and the editor is anxious to 
secure material appropriate for a Popular Me- 
chanics of the Rural Districts. The magazine 
will pay a higher rate for material of this sort, 
and Mr. Weishaar hopes that readers of THE 
WRITER will be able to supply his need. 





The Southern Magazine, the Mexican Re- 
view, and Scenic America have suspended pub- 
lication. 





The last issue of the Auction Bridge and 
Mah Jongg Magazine was that for September. 





The Drama League of America (59 East 
Van Buren street, Chicago ) offers a prize of 
$100 for the best play suited to the use of chil- 
dren of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of the junior high school. The contest is 
open to any person within the territory of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
Plays should be in complete dramatic form, 
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full written dialogue, short speeches, with di- 
rections for business and any necessary music. . 
There must be a distinct climax and plenty of 
action ; plays may deal with any kind of 
material ; may be one-act or several acts ;. 
should occupy about fifty or sixty minutes ; 
must be the original work of the contestant ; 
and must not have been previously printed. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten, and the au-- 
thor’s full name and address should be sent 
with the manuscript, but not on it. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned unless accompanied 
by self-addressed stamped envelope. The- 
winning play will become the property of the- 
Drama League, and will be copyrighted by the 
League and all professional performances will’ 
be reserved. No royalties will be charged for~ 
performances by amateurs, as the League- 
wishes to make the play available for the larg- 
est possible public use. The contest will! 
close August 1, and the decision will be an- 
nounced January 1, 1926. The winning plav 
will be immediately published, and the League: 
will in addition secure publication on a royalty 
basis for at least two other plays, if there are- 
any sufficiently good. 





A prize of $500 is offered by the Secretary 
of the Province of Quebec for the best essay 
on one of twelve historical subjects, with the- 
competition open “to every Canadian and to- 
others as well.” Only Canadian writers liv- 
ing in Canada ‘are eligible for the prize of 
fifty dollars offered by the Montreal branch 
of the Canadian Authors’ Association for the- 
best one-act play submitted before March 1. 





The American Humane Association is hold- 
ing a humane poster contest, offering prizes 
of $25, $15, and $10, with ten consolation 
prizes ( books and magazines ), open to chil- 
dren in four groups (schdol grades one to 
four ; five to eight ; grade nine, also high 
and preparatory schools ; and art students and’ 
persons above school age ). Posters must not 
be larger than 22x28 inches. The contest will 
close June 1, and further information may be 
obtained from the American Humane Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 





The Committee on Publicity Methods in So- 
cial Work offers a first prize of $350 and a: 
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second prize of $150, given by Joseph Lee, for 
the best one-act play to be produced under the 
auspices of the Committee in connection with 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Denver in June, 1925. Every play submitted 
must be an original work, not previously pro- 
duced or published. Plays should be written 
for an adult audience and deal with some 
phase of present-day social problems, such as 
are found in the fields of child welfare, recre- 
ation, immigration, public health, etc. The 
playing time should not exceed forty-five min- 
utes. Manuscripts must be typewritten and 
‘mailed flat. They should be signed with a pen 
name and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the real name and address, with re- 
turn postage. The contest will close Febru- 
ary 15, and manuscripts should be sent to Paul 
L. Benjamin, Baldwin Block, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children offers prizes of $25, 
$10, $5, and ten of $1 each for the best posters 
on the protection of children. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ( Philadelphia ) 
offers a prize of $50 for the best design for a 
colored postcard, illustrating ‘ Kindness 
Brings Happiness,” and bearing these words. 

The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ( New York) offers a 
prize of $50 for the best design for a humane 
book plate. 

The ‘‘ Friend of Animals” offers special ad- 
ditional prizes — $5, $2.50, and five of $1 each 
—vin each group. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


The committee of judges serving under the 
auspices of the alumni advisory board of Yale 
University announce that no award will be 
made in the recently finished competition for 
the prize of $1,000 for a new Yale song. Upon 
recommendation of the committee, the anony- 
mous offer for a Yale song is to be renewed. 





Harper’s Magazine has awarded the first 
prize of $1,250 in its third short-story contest 
to Mrs. Ada Jack Carver Snell, for her story 


“ Redbone.” Charles Caldwell Dobie and A. 
R. Leach tied for second prize and were 
awarded $750 each. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, chancellor-emeritus 
of Leland Stanford University, has been 
awarded the prize of $25,000 offered by Raphael 
Herman for the best educational plan calcu- 
lated to maintain world peace. 





The prize of $25 offered by Dr. Mary 
McKibben Harper, of the Order of Bookfel- 
lows, for the best poem on a bird or a flower, 
has been awarded to Lucille Kendrick for 
“March Pipes.” The poem was printed in the 
November issue of the Step Ladder. 


The Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes for the 
1924 contest have been awarded as follows : 
Class A: First prize ($1,000) to George 
Ward Stocking, A. B., for a study, entitled 
“The Oil Industry and the Competitive Sys- 
tem”; second prize ($500 ) to C. D. Kuhlmann 
for a study, entitled “ The Development of the 
Flour Milling Industry ”; honorable mention to 
Mildred Hartsough, A. B., and Gladys Louise 
Palmer, A. B. Class B : First prize ( $300 ) 
to George Inch Emery, Harvard College, Class 
of 1924, for a study, entitled “ The Seasonal 
Movement of the New York Discount Rate, 
1831-1914.” 





The prize of. five thousand lire offered by 
the Lega Musicale Italiana, of New York, for 
an orchestral suite, has been awarded io 
Lodovico Rocca, of Turin, for his suite in 
four movements, entitled “ Chiaroscuri.” 





The prize of $10,000 offered by Adolph Zukor, 
president of the Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration, to the author whose story or play was 
voted the best picture during the fiscal year 
ended September 1, has been awarded to Rafael 
Sabatini, for his novel “ Scaramouche,” pro- 
duced on the screen by Rex Ingram, 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer: 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
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, @ducational value and power of the Stage in raising 
othe standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
‘manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
“Services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
“$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
“$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
‘on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx Ftizes of $1,000, $500, 
“$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
ain June Writer, 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
“fore April 1, 1925. Particulars in July Writer, 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
ected in any way with ‘the textile industry, offered 
‘by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
‘best stories connected with the various branches of 
“the industry. Particulars in January WritER. © 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
-additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
‘dished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $25 in a radio joke contest offered by Cap- 
“tain Billy’s Whiz Bang, contest closing February 1, 
4925. Particulars in October Writer. 

_ Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
‘Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
‘Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
‘Penn. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
“three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $309, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any. subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
“ticulars in the August WRITER. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
‘best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
-— a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
~mother. Particulars in March WRriTeErR. 

Prizes amounting to $5,coo for the best suggestions 
-for a title to Arthur Stringer’s radio story now run- 
ming in the Photoplay Magazine. Particulars in July 
“WRITER. 

Prize offered by the Poet’s Guild for the best 
“May Day poem on childhood, contest extended 1{o 
April ro, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Arthur, Lazarus prize of $100 for the best essay on 
—< How to Meet the Rising Tide of Prejudice,” all 


manuscripts to reach the office of the American 
Hebrew by January 10. Particulars in November 
WRITER, \..: : 


Prize “of $100 offered by the Forest Theatre, Carmel, 
Calif., for an’ original plot suited for presentation on 
its’ ovitdoor stage, competition closing February 1. 
Particulars in November Writer. E 

Prizes of $100 and $50 offered by the Pasadena 
Center of the Drama League of America for the best 


_full-evening flay and the best one-act play, competi- 
“tion ‘closing ‘February 1. 


Particulars in November 
WRITER. 

Annual. prize of $50 offered by the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine for the best short 
story published in the magazine during the year. 
Particulats in March Writer. 

Annual-poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems, to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually, 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine’ ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced, competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the ‘‘ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and° Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September WRITER, 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New. York, 
Subject for 1924, ‘‘ World Renaissance.’ Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose of 
poetry, to the “ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100, offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
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years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit 
erature, value to f100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 


ees 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Caine. — Hall Caine, who recently observed 
his seventieth birthday, took the opportunity 


to speak of things as they used to be. Re-_ 


ferring to the relations between writers he 
said : “ There comes a time when all writers 
get stuck in their work and want advice. I 
knew Wilkie Collins intimately, and whenever 
I got stuck I would go and see him. Always 
he would help me without hesitation. This 
comradeship was a common feature of literary 
work in those days, not only here but abroad. 
Flaubert, George Sand, and the younger 
Dumas, to mention only examples, would help 
one another in difficulties. Today, however, 
you never hear of that sort of helpfulness, and 
I think the loss is a great one.” 

For the manuscript of his first novel, Mr. 
Caine said, he received $250 and was supposed 
to have done well. Literary values have in- 
creased enormously since. “ When I first came 
to London,” he declared, “the usual arrange- 
ment was for a publisher to pay $200 out-and- 
out for a novel. In some cases writers like 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, or Walter 
Besant had some sort of actuarial. valuation 
made of their potential financial worth and 
sold themselves to the publishers. It was an 
arrangement which generally operated greatly 
to the advantage of the publishers.” 


London. —“ Write straight,’ was the ad- 
vice given by Jack London to John G. Bran- 
don, the English novelist. “ Tell them what 
you know of life as you’ve struck it. They 
want first of all a good story. Dig it out of 
your own experience and put live characters in 
it that read human. If you’ve got humor let 
it out of the bag. The world wants to get a 
smile out of you. And say what you’ve gat to 
say in language so that Bill and Mick and 
Sadie and Fanny won't have to get down the 
dictionary to grope after what you mean. 





Don’t forget there are only two primal emo— 
tions — love, and a corking good fight. An-- 
other thing — don’t try to educate them ; folks. 
don’t want hoboes like you and me trying to- 
teach them culture or psychology, or sex 
analysis or any of that stuff —they want us- 
to interest them with real human people in a- 
yarn that’s got a bite, and to raise a smile- 
every now and again. Don’t forget that smile,. 
kid ; that’s what brings the kindly feeling to- 
ward your work — and the money.” 


Philpotts.— How does a regional novelist: 
like Philpotts set to work? I asked him that- 
question. “I go to a place,” he said, “ with» 
an empty mind, and let my story come out of 
the place to me. I never have any idea what 
story a place is going to tell me till I get 
there ; but I have never failed to find a new 
scene tell me a new story. The story grad-- 
ually develops, and I live with it through a 
varying period — generally about six months. 
Then it reaches a stage when the people have 
become alive to me and clamor to me to begin» 
writing about them.” 

During my visit I came to know Philpotts. 
as a hard worker. Each division of the day 
was planned out. This method he acquired’. 
when in business, before taking to literature, . 
and the habit has remained with him ever since. 
As a rule the morning was given over to crea- 
tive writing. In the afternoon he would revise- 
or correct proofs, until teatime, which afforded 
a brief respite. Fine weather, of course, would’ 
lure him out of doors and vary the routine, 
but complete relaxation did not come till even— 
ing, when tobacco and talk held sway. — The- 
Bookman, London. 
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Tue Joys anp TRIBULATIONS OF AN EprTor. Byn be 
Frank Tooker. Illustrated. 369 pp. Cloth. New~ 
York: The Century Company. 1924. 

A book of fascinating interest is this volume 
of reminiscences by Mr. Tooker, who for= 
nearly forty years has been connected with 
the editorial staff of the Century Magazine. 
During most of this time Mr. Tooker, who- 
came to the Century seven years after leaving 
Yale, has been an editor who edits, that is to 
say one who makes copy consistent with the- 
style of the magazine, cuts and corrects where- 
necessary, verifies quotations, and otherwise: 





‘takes steps to guard against error — work 
‘which, strangely enough, was done for years 
in the Century office on the proofs instead of 
-on the copy as it has been in recent years. Mr. 
ooker was told when he began work on 
the magazine — the first number of which ap- 
-peared in November, 1870, under the name of 
Scribner's Monthly, and which became the 
«Century Magazine in November, 1881 — that 
all the staff united in reading manuscripts, 
editing those that needed revision or cutting, 
and all read proof. So he became “one otf 
-us,” little dreaming, as he says, that he was to 
live to be the “oldest inhabitant” of the 
-editorial department. Beginning with a thin 
sheaf of proof and a mass of prose manu- 
-scripts and poems, he continued, he says, for 
nearly seventeen years to read nearly every 
‘manuscript that came to the office, giving opin- 
ions helping toward a final judgment. “ Of 
~course,” he says, “the great body of material 
was hopeless, and this I returned without 
‘question, but when in doubt I made a report 
sand sent the manuscript on to one or another 
-of the editors, religiously giving my reasons 
for liking or disliking such manuscripts.” ‘I 
read all manuscripts,” he adds, “and, that I 
“might bring an unprejudiced mind to the task, 
I read them before looking at previous criti- 
-cisms. I rarely read manuscripts today, but 
so long as I did I never lost hope of finding the 
gold nugget in the dump I examined ; but for 
-all my searching it was nearly a year before 
I came upon what was, I think, my first great 
‘find,’ in the way of a story — ‘The Two 
Runaways, by Harry Stillwell Edwards. I 
-could not have been more delighted if I had 
written the tale myself. And it might so easily 
chave been rejected, for the report of the first 
Reader was distinctly unfavorable.’ Then to 
sshow how fallible the judgment of editors and 
publishers may be, Mr. Tooker tells how a 
‘book manuscript that he enthusiastically 
recommended, about twenty years ago, was re- 
jected, a sea story by an unknown writer — 
“““ Typhoon,’ by Joseph Conrad. ‘“ Marse 
Chan” also was kept in the manuscript safe 
-of the Century for four years after its ac- 
ceptance before the editors ventured to pub- 
lish it. Also Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s “ Hugh 
Wynne,” submitted in synopsis, was declined 
“by Mr, Gilder and two other editors, and it 
was only because Mr. Ellsworth happened to 
‘take the manuscript home for a week-end when 
it was submitted for publication in book form 
that the Century Magazine published one of 
‘its most successful serials. 

Speaking of the comparative availability of 
-manuscripts by known and unknown writers, 
Mr. Tooker says: “There is a side of the 
~question that must not be overlooked : genius, 
<eyen moderate talent, does not raise its head in 
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a magazine office every day ; but fairly good 
workmanship and passably’ novel situations 
frequently arive. As a matter of course, the 
majority ot these come from writers who 
through long experience have somewhere al- 
ready gained a hearing. Stories of this sort 
naturally leave the editor’s judgment ‘on the 
fence.’ He may take them in the end, because 
nothing better appears, for he is constantly in 
need of stories, and the known names _as- 
signed to them may be deciding factors. Yet 
even here I think that there is reason for hesi- 
tation ; for I firmly believe that the merely 
passable story by an author who at a former 
time has delighted a reader is more disappoint- 
ing to the reader than one of like quality by a 
writer whose name the reader has never 
heard.” 

With regard to editorial changes in manu- 
scripts, Mr. Tooker says: ‘More than a 
generation ago I was preparing for the press 
the manuscripts of Howells, James, and Sted- 
man; of Kipling, Weir Mitchell, and Cable; 
of Mrs. Ward, Crawford, and Stockton, yet no 
protests against the editorial treatment of their 
work ever came to my ears, as they would if 
any had been made. However, few changes 
in their copy were needed ; for, first of all, 
they were craftsmen. If occasionally they fell 
into faults, they were grateful for correction ; 
for they had little of the supersensitiveness of 
certain lesser writers who hedge themselves 
about with omniscience, and hold all emenda- 
tions as merely reflections on their self-consti- 
tuted divinity.” “It is only with the greatest 
reluctance,’ Mr. Tooker goes on, “that the 
conscientious magazine man tinkers with the 
work of another, whether he admires or de- - 
tests it, for he can have neither predilections 
nor prejudices. It is for him to be loyal to 
the magazine itself, to make it as impeccable as 
he, in his fallible judgment, can make it. For 
beliefs or sentiments that it condemns the pub- 
lic naturally holds the author responsible, and 
upon him yisits its censure; but for the 
blunders in his English the magazine is blamed. 
Few magazine writers are men of genius, and 
few, indeed, are even good craftsmen, and be- 
tween their disapproval and the scorn of that 
small body of readers whose foible is the 
searching out of printers’ errors the unhappy 
editor walks the narrow path that divides the 
devil and the deep sea. When at times I read 
the despairing lamentations of contributors 
who declare that their work has been ruined 
by too many changes and the derisive outcries 
of those critics who point out that too few 
have been made, I sometimes have a beautiful 
dream of allowing one number of the maga- 
zine to go out into the world with every con- 
tributor displaying just that degree of art and 
skill that he has received from his Maker, un- 
touched by the polishing-brush of the editor. 
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It might easily be a revelation to the chosen 
few, though the vast majority might note little 
difference, having small concern with literary 
niceties.” 

‘Hew conscientious . editors,” says . Mr. 
Tooker, “ever approach the task of. condens- 
ing the work of an author without the greatest 
reluctance, for, as they have learned by hard 
experience, it is a characteristic of human 
nature that the black sheep of a family is ever 
remembered as potentially the dearest of all, 
the one most deplored—after its passing. 
Often when the lack of space has compelled me 
to remove a line or sentence from a story or 
article, and after long and careful search I 
have taken out the one line or the one sen- 
tence —the one brick in the building — that 
appeared the least necessary, the least colorful, 
the hopeless idiocy. of my selection had been 
revealed to me by the later lamentations of the 
author. The line, it seems, was the keystone 
of the whole structure, the sentence, the one 
perfect sentence that. the writer had labori- 
ously polished into immortality. ...I1 have 
never been obliged to condense a book that I 
greatly admired without the uneasy impression 
of being the breaker of the image of some pos- 
sible new god in letters. In the editor’s con- 
densation of a potential work of art he re- 
tains the qualities that appeal to his own taste 
and judgment, but possibly eliminates those 
qualities that appeal to the man on the street.” 
What editorial changes sometimes mean, how- 
ever, is illustrated by the fact that Frank 
Stockton’s story, “ The Lady or the Tiger,” in 
the author’s manuscript bore the title, ‘ The 
King’s Arena.” The change was suggested by 
William Carey, the Century’s make-up man, 
“the ‘go-between’ of editors and printers,” 
who, according to Mr. Tooker, “did no real 
editorial work.” 

“Much of the contributed work of authors to- 
day comes to a magazine through literary 
agents,” says Mr. Tooker, “and one may be 
a contributor for years without having social 
or friendly relations with the office. It was 
far different a generation ago.” | Many well 
known authors visited the Century office, and 
Mr. Tooker tells many interesting things about 
them. 

Speaking of reading manuscripts, he says : 
“ Before I began the work I thought it would 
be a simple matter : it was merely a question 
of being greatly delighted or of being intoler- 
ably bored. The great mass of contributions 
that lay between these two extremes, where 
one was neither greatly delighted nor intoler- 
ably bored, did not enter into my naive calcu- 
lation at all, though I was speedily to learn 
that upon this interminable plain of the com- 
monplace the magazine must depend for its 
very existence. ... My normal state of mind 
in those early days was.one of doubt whether 
to recommend or reject the manuscript upon 


‘hands are pointed out by Mr. Tooker. 


which I was for the moment engaged. Oitem 


the only solution was to. pass the doubt om | e 


to the editor... .. Yet. in its progress from 
Reader to Reader a. doubtful. manuscript was. . 
often transformed into a successful poem. or 
story through the ingenuity of some one quick. 
to recognize the possibilities that a change here 
or there might make.”. Altering the structure 
of a story or changing the ending was not 
done, of course, without the permission of the 
author, but structural changes have been made ~ 
“for art’s sake and sweet reasonableness.” 
The Century,’ says ¢ Mr @ookery “has. 
never been averse to unhappy endings and a 
certain inevitable gloom, but it has usually 
protested against the distortion of life and 
plausibility for the sake of a possible sob at 
the close of a tale. The kind of change that 
we more frequently have made has been to ask 
for the omission of matter that has had no 
bearing on the motive or plot.” 

Mr. Tooker laments that few of the 
younger writers of today are craftsmen of the 
older sort. ‘“ Many of them have ideas,” he 
says,” “and a few have a certain facile gift 
of expression, but fewer still are those who 
show the slightest concern for the fundamental 
requirements of written English. Within two 
days there recently passed through my hands 
the manuscripts of two authors who have a 
country-wide reputation of a sort. The 
punctuation and capitalization of one ex- 
hibited freaks of eccentricity that once would 
have been thought fantastic in a normally 
instructed child of twelve, while not one of the 
twenty-four pages of the, other contained 
fewer than ten misspelled words. The two 
manuscripts were remarkable only for the fact 
that they presented in excess errors that are 
common to most present-day contributions to 
magazines. Structural faults also are fre- 
quent and few of the writers appear to care 
for the accuracy of the facts or names or 
dates that they glibly jot down, complacently 
leaving to the editor the grueling task of 
setting them right in these wunconsidered 
trifles.” 

The advantages of reading the whole of a 
serial novel as soon as it was placed in his 
co 
A 
careful and consecutive reading,” he says, 
“kept all the details fresh in one’s. mind —a 
freshness that the novelist himself had some- 
times lost. He had often elaborated certain 
chapters and curtailed others, forgetting in 
the long intervals of his writing how the 
changes had affected parts hitherto set down. 
Thus I have known a heroine to pass through 
half a novel as ‘ Margaret,’ only to appear in 
the following chapter as ‘ Catherine,’ and thus 
go on to the end of the story. I have marked 
one entering a crowded room clothed in gray 
and a dozen pages later go forth in blue ; and 
eyes that were once blue without comment be- 
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come brown. Sometimes the author, having 
apparently cut out some earlier passage, had 
left hanging in air a later reference to the lost 
incident, to the mystification of his readers.” 
These quotations give only a slight idea of 
the interest and value of Mr. Tooker’s book. 
It is a disclosure of the inside workings of 
the editorial office of a leading magazine, and 
as such it is of special interest to writers. 
W. H. H. 
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[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
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Tue Lire anv Work oF JoserpH Conrap. Thomas 
Moult. Yale Review for January. 
- SCHOLARSHIP AND LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Albert 
Feuillerat. Yale Review for January. ‘ 

OttverR WeNDELL Hotmes. C. Hartley Grattau. 
American Mercury for January. 

How Cuartes Dickens Wrote His Books. 
B. Smith. Harper’s Magazine for December. 

Tue WritTiInG oF Fiction. I.—In General. 
Wharton. Scribner’s for December. 

My Memories oF THE EARLY EIGHTIES. 
Ford. Scribner’s for December. 

Eveanor HarttoweLrt AsBsorrt. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for December. 

Rosert Frost. Harriet Monroe. 
cember. 

FREE VERSE. 
cember. 

Some Socrorocicat Aspects oF LITERARY CRITI- 
cism. E. H. Zeydel. Modern Language Notes for 
December. 

Tue First FrReENcH SONNETS. W. L. Bullock. 
Modern Language Notes for December. 

VircintA Wootr. Clive Bell. Dial for December. 

How to CopyricGHt A PHOTOGRAPH. Photo-Era 
Magazine for December. 

Ture PrersoNAL ELEMENT Versus Socrtat INFLU- 


Harry 
Edith 
James L. 
With portrait. 
Poetry for De- 


Margery Swett. Poetry for De- 


ENCE IN LITERATURE. Albert Mordell. Guardian 
for November. 
Jazz. Ethel Parks. Musical Courier for De- 


cember 18. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Nominations of candidates for the Pulitzer 
literature and journalism prizes, which will be 
awarded at the next Columbia commencement, 
must be made not later than February 1. They 
should be sent to Frank D. Fackenthal, secre- 
tary of Columbia University. 

The next session of the World Press Con- 
gress will be in Rome in June and July of 


1925. 


Adolph S. Ochs, of the New York Times, 
has given $500,000 for the preparation, under 
the direction of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, of a dictionary of American 
biography in twenty volumes, the first of 
which may appear’ within four years. The 
British Dictionary of National Biography will 
be taken as a model. The American dictionary 
will include about 20,000 biographies, none of 
them of living persons. 


The Dial has awarded its annual prize of 
$2,000 in recognition of “ distinguished service 
to American letters” to Miss Marianna 
Moore, an assistant in one of the branches of 
the New York public library, because of “ Ob- 
servations,” now being published by the Dial 
Press. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the 
composer, is the winner of the $5,000 award by 
the Pictorial Review to the American womar 
who made the most valuable contribution to 
the advancement of human welfare during 
1923. The award was based upon Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell’s establishment at Peterboro, N. H., oi 
a colony to provide ideal working conditions 
for the creative artist. 


A new reciprocal copyright arrangement has 
been concluded between the United States and 
Switzerland, extending to American citizens 
the benefits of the Swiss copyright law of 
1922, and to Swiss citizens all the benefits of 
the copyright laws of the United States. 


Albert Bigelow Paine has sent a typewriter 
to the boyhood home of Mark Twain, accom- 
panying the gift with a note which says : “ On 
this machine, which I bought in 1896, I wrote 
more than twenty books, including the Mark 
Twain biography. I am now bidding it 
goodby, presenting it to George Mahan for the 
Mark Twain Home at Hannibal, Mo.” 


The cottage at Saranac Lake where Steven- 
son wrote “The Master of Ballantrae,”’ a 
“ Christmas Sermon,” and other works, is to 
pass into the hands of Colonel Walter Scott, 
president of the Stevenson Society of America. 


Basil King has gone to spend the winter in 
Spain in search of literary material. His eye- 
sight is failing rapidly, and it is feared that 
he will soon be totally blind. 
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James Lane Allen is a patient at the Roose- 
-velt Hospital, New York, his condition, accord- 
ing to his physician, being “neither good nor 
“bad.” 

“Joseph Pulitzer : His Life and Letters,” 
by Don C., Seitz, is published by Simon & 
- Schuster. 

Maurice Francis Egan’s “ Recollections of a 
‘Happy Life” is published by the George H. 
Doran Company. 

“Through Thirty Years,’ by Henry Wick- 
‘ham Steed ( Doubleday, Page & Co.), is an 
-autobiography. 

“The Life and Letters of John Muir,” by 
“William Frederic Badé, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Short Story’s Mutations,” by Frances 
-~Newman, is published by B. W. Huebsch. 


“The Best Continental Short Stories of 
1923-24,” and “ The Best French Short Stories 
-of 1923-24,” edited by Richard Eaton, are 
-published by Small, Maynard & Co. 


“The Development and Significance of the 
Newspaper Headline,” by Helen Ogden Mahin, 
is published by George Wahr (Ann Arbor, 
‘Michigan ). 

“Thomas Hardy’s Universe,” “a study of a 
poet’s mind,” by Ernest Brennecke, is published 
by Small, Maynard & Co. 


*“ Carlyle — To the French Revolution, 1826- 
1837,” by David Alec Wilson (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), continues the historical record begun 
by the author in his first volume, “Carlyle Be- 
fore Marriage.” 

“The London of Charles Dickens,” by E. 
Beresford Chancellor, author of “‘ The London 
-of Thackeray,” is published by the George H. 
Doran Company. 


“Portraits: Real and Imaginary,” by 
Ernest Boyd ( George H. Doran Company ), 
vcontains impressions of Henry Mencken, 
George Bernard Shaw, George Moore, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, and others. 


Mrs. William Roscoe Thayer, 8 Berkeley 
street, Cambridge, Mass., is preparing a vol- 
ume of her husband’s letters, and will be glad 
~to have any letters of his sent’ to her, She 
“will return them after use. 


Marguerite Merington, P. O. Box 38, Madi- 
son Square, New York, is preparing a selection 
of the letters of Joseph Jefferson, with the col- 
laboration of his sons, and will be glad to | 
have any letters sent to her, to be returned 
after copying. 

A bibliography of the late Richard Harding 
Davis, prepared by Henry Cole Quimby, with 
an introduction by Charles Belmont Davis, is 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Arthur Train, Man of Letters and Man of 
Laws,” by Dorothea Lawrence Mann, first 
printed in the Boston Transcript, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, who will send a copy, without 
charge, to any applicant. 

Hearst’s Magazine and the Cosmopolitan 


‘are to be merged, with the title International- 


Cosmopolitan. Ray Long will edit the com- 
bined magazine, and Norman Hapgood will 
hold an editorial position with one of the other 
magazines published by the International 
Magazine Company. 

George W. Conway, manager of the Con- 
cord Press, has bought the Granite Monthly, 
the New Hampshire State magazine. 

Leland W. Peck, for the past eight years 
associate editor of Sunset, has resigned to de- 
vote his time to writing fiction. 

Harold Vinal has removed his publishing 
business from Boston to 3 Minetta Lane, New 
York. He will specialize in poetry books and 
his first book will be “ Eleven Poets, “aviol aie 
— Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery, Paul Tana- 
quil, Margaret Loring Thomas, Gordon Mal- 
herbe Hillman, Elizabeth Morrow, Ruth 
Mason Rice, Alice Fay, May Folwell Hoising- 
ton, Grace Hoffman White, Leighton Rollins, 
Mary Atwater Taylor. 

B. W.. Huebsch, Inc. has removed to 30 
Irving place, New York, 

John B. Alden, pioneer publisher of stand- 
ard books at low prices, died at N eshanic, N, 
J., December 4, aged seventy-seven. 

Gene Stratton Porter died in Los Angeles, 
Calif., December 6, aged fifty-six. 

A. Henry Savage Landor died in Florence, 
Italy, December 27. 

William Archer died in London December 
27, aged sixty-eight. 
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How to Write Short Stories 





and Photoplays That Sell 


“Almost every day,” iwroteé, a — prominent 
magazine editor recently, “I receive a number of 
stories from new writers that are almost good 
enough. 

“The manuscripts show great natural ability, 
but they lack one definite, vital thing—the fine 
craftsmanship that characterizes the work of all 
professional writers, S 

“So instead of mailing checks for $500 or $1,900, 
I am forced to send rejection slips. — It is tragic 
fo see so much ability going to waste when it is 
so easy to master the rules of story building and 
plot development.”’ 


Rejection Slips or Checks? 


Are your sturies among those rejected? Are 


your stories among those that are almost good § 


enough? Are you going to remain forever just 
one step short of writing-success when with just a 
little study you could make your stories sell? 

There is no need to be discouraged if you really 
feel the urge to write. and have ability. 

During: the last seven years, scores of men and 
women have won recognition in the magazine field 
and on the screen by studying the technique of 
mite through the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship. ‘ ae 
We will-not only teach you how to. write, but we 
will help you sell your stories through our Story. 
Sales Department in Hollywood oad representa- 
tives in New York and Chicago--the leading liter- 
ary centres of the country. — 


Well-known Authors to Help You 

Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
new writers are MREDERICK PALMER, author 
and educator: CLAYTON HAMILTON, formerly 
of the Faculty. of Columbia University, author, 
dramatist and educator; BRIAN HOOKER, 
formerly of the Faculty of Columbia and Yale 
Universities, author, dramatist and critic; C. 
GARDNER SULLIVAN, noted screen writer and 
director; ROB WAGNER, author and motion pic- 
ture diréctor; JAMES R. QUIRK, editor and 
publisher of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


This book discloses for the 
first time the causes which 
have brought: into being a 
new and revolutionary type 
of literature. It makes clear 
the reason ‘why ‘magazine 
publishers * and ‘motion — pic- 
ture producers are face to 
face with‘ the ‘greatest scarc- 
ity of acceptable story mater- 
ial in the history of the na- 
tion. - It reveals why pub- 
lishers and producers are en- 
couraging new. writers to 

: ay come forward by. offering 
unusual cash inducements. It tells how other 
men and women have won success in this tre: 
mendously fascinating profession; We'll gladly 
send you 4 copy on request, Just att the 
goupon’ printed below! e : 
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| Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Affiliated with Palmer Phetoplay Corporation 


} Dept. 53-N, Palmer Bldg. Hollywaod, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 4 
copy of your book, “The New Road to Author- 
ship,’ and full details of the Palmer Scholarship 


Foundation, which awards 50 Free Scholarships 


annually. 


4 Short Story Writing 

ft] Photoplay Writing 

Cj English Expression 

©] Business Letter Writing 


{fam most interested in 


Ndr CO Slit een swale he hae gatas eae SATUS en INL 


All. correspondence: strictly confidential 


MANUSCRIPTS - 


TYPING 
REVISION 
CRITICISM 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 SPRUCE STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention Tur WRITER. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS | 


Let me help you to Type Your Manuscripts 
SATISFACTORY TYPING 


is a necessity. 
PROMPT SERVICE 
_ Authors’ and Writers’ Typist 
Box 485 E. Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mention Tue Writer. 


TT PAYS! 


Have your manuscripts properly prepared “y an ex- 
pert typist. Special attention given 2g revising. 
Prompt and efficient service guaranteed. 


ELEANOR G. HARRIS 
; TY PIST-SECRETARY 
Racine, 


14388 Grange Avenue, Wisconsin 


Mention THE WRitTeER. 


CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 
By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared 
in More than Thirty Magazines, from the 
Atlantic, the Century, Scribner’s, down. 
Author of “Talks on Practical Author- 
ship, ” begun in the November WRITER. 


RATES: 

Short Stories, $5. 

Novelettes and short plays, $10. 
- Novels and full-length plays, $15. 
ICH AED BOWLAND KIMBALL, 

Va ‘East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
‘Criticisms enue. Advice ae Marketing. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR WRITERS 








1001 Places to ey Manuscripts. cape 
The Writers’ Book,........0. 3.60 
Modern Photo-Play Writing—its 
Craftsmanship  ....s cusses secs 
The Art of Taventing Characters. ; 2.50 
The 86 Dramatic Situations........ 
The Technique of Fiction * Writing its i 
Practical Authorship... .......0<% 1.60 
88 Ways to Make Money by: Writing 1.20 
Writing for the Trade Press.:..... 1.00 
Rhymes and Meters..:..........4. e506. 
The Manuscript Record............ - 10 
Plotting. the Short Story.......... 1.90 
Fiction Writers’ Workshop........ 86 
What Editors Want... 3........02. 26 
How to Write a Short Story...... .65 


Deseriptive catalogue. “Thirty aint books 
for writers,' on request. 


JAMES KNAPP gore os Paubr. 
Franklin, Ohie Box 496 


Manuscripts and Commercial Papers 








































3 pe pia Sboppe — 
PHILIP WENTWORTH RICE, VA. By: 


(formerly of Harvard “ 47 Work 
Personal supervision of writing # play — 0) 
sis, through scenario, to full play. 
cism of each stage. Write ee ‘Dooklet 
gressive Playwrights. f 

93 WINCHESTER STREET : 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mention Tum Writer. 


SELLING STORIES? > 


‘As much criticism, revision, and sdvices 
wish will be given for one year, at $4 a 
$40 in advance. © Or, individual manuseri 
cised, revised, at 75 cents each 1,000 wore 


GEORGE B. POTTER a 
223: No. Beacon Street, ees Cor 


ee 


a” 








Mention THE aoe 


WRITERS! ! 


Manuscripts meatly aud eccucately pees On : 

bom copy, 40c. per thousand w 

free. Low caine ne Quslity work, quick 
- One will convia 


THE AUTHORS’ AID — 
32-C Brattle Street Portland, Main 


Mention THE Writer. 


Neatly Typed 
College prepared 
- PRICES REASONABLE 


'B. & S. TYPISTS’ BUREAU | 
Box 168 prs N. ¥ 


Mention THe Writer, 


AUTHORS 


Wanting correcting, revising and copy ng 
done neatly, promptly and reasonably, write 
MISS EMMA D. WHITE _ 
Chapel Hill, Toon 


Mention THE WRITER, 


AUTHORS! PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Spare needless worry. Have our scripts s srped. 
proper technical form for the critical oye of f edt 
fact in the sale a 





tor. The typing is an important 
a script. 
WRITE 


“MISS CORINA CROVO _ 
104 Congress St, Newark, x, Xe 





Chie AND. REVISION 
OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The Founder and Former Editor of 
THE EDITOR, having resumed the 
work as above will give his pereonal at- — 
tention to all manuscripts submitted, — 
and will aim to give constructive criti- — 
cism and assistance toward publication. 
Schedule of prices for reading, eriti- 
cism, and advice regarding revision and 
sale will be sent on request. 

JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Bator 
Franklin, Ohio Box 498 


